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ADDRES  S. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Institute: 

The  object  of  this  Association, as  expressed  in  its  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration,  is  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  “  Domestic  Industry  in 
this  State  and  the  United  States,  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manu¬ 
factures  and  the  Arts,  and  any  improvements  made  therein.”  And 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  are  also  stated  in  the 
same  charter,  namely  :  “  By  bestowing  rewards  and  other  benefits 

on  those  who  shall  make  any  such  improvements,  or  excel  in  any  of 
the  said  branches,  and  by  such  other  ways  and  means  as  to  the  said 
corporation,  or  the  trustees  thereof, shall  appear  to  be  most  expedient.” 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institute  was  established. 
Annual  Fairs  have  been  appointed  to  be  held  ;  and  we  are  now  in 
attendance  on  the  sixteenth  of  these  agreeable  festivals  of  labour. 
At  these  fairs,  specimens  in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  are  presented  and  arranged  for  exhibition,  and  new 
inventions  are  offered  for  inspection  and  experiment.  They  are 
fairs  of  exhibition  rather  than  of  sale.  The  highest  efforts,  both  of 
inventive  genius,  and  of  skill  and  expertness  in  production  and  in 
workmanship,  are  exerted  in  the  furnishing  of  these  fairs,  stimulated 
by  a  natural  ambition  to  excel,  and  by  a  generous  strife  for  those 
prizes,  rewards  and  commendations,  which  are  bestowed  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  proof  of  excellence.  Seventeen  thousand  specimens, 
it  has  been  said,  are  exhibited  at  one  of  these  fairs,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  go  in  to  look  at  them* — and  no  wonder. 
The  mastery  of  mind  over  the  material  things  of  this  world — the 
fulfilment  of  the  primitive  command  to  man,  to  subdue  the  earth — is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  and  illustrated.  Here  it  is  seen 
how  the  sterile  ground  has  been  made  to  yield  its  increase  ;  how 
the  rude  products  of  the  land  and  the  sea  have  been  made  to  assume 
ten  thousand  shapes  of  utility  and  beauty;  and  how  all  the  elements 
of  power,  supplied  so  liberally  by  the  great  God  and  Giver — even 
those  secret  agents,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  hidden  from  common 
observation,  and  revealed  only  to  the  diligent  and  patient  inquirer — 
have  been  boldly  seized,  and  subjected  to  the  will  and  purposes  of 
man.  Individual  instances  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  and 
over  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  its  earthly  allotment, 
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arrest  our  attention,  and  draw  from  us  exclamations  of  wonder — as 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  at  Memphis  ;  the  church  and  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome;  the  steam-ship  Great  Britain,  constructed  of  iron, 
and  measuring  three  thousand  five  hundred  tons  ;  a  locomotive  on 
the  Western  Railroad,  in  Massachusetts,  ascending  with  ease  a  grade 
of  eighty-three  feet  in  the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour, 
and  carrying  a  burthen  of  one  hundred  tons.  These  are  individual 
cases  to  show  what  the  genius  of  mortal  mind  can  do  with  the 
materials  and  elements  of  earth.  But,  after  all,  I  think  we  are 
never  so  struck  with  the  amazing  capabilities  of  this  same  mortal 
mind,  as  when,  at  such  a  place  as  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Institute,  we  see  brought  together,  and  placed  under  our 
view  at  one  time,  the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  objects  and 
productions  of  art  and  labour  already  perfected  for  the  uses  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  already  employed,  and  the  prodigious  number  and  variety, 
also,  of  new  things,  full  of  the  promise  of  high  utility,  which  inge¬ 
nuity  continually  supplies.  It  is  only  in  such  a  place  that  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  actual  advance  which  mankind  have 
already  secured  in  the  work  of  subduing  the  earth,  and  making  it 
the  fit  and  pleasant  residence  and  sojourn  of  beings  capable  of  some¬ 
thing  better  than  mere  animal  existence;  in  multiplying  instruments 
and  agents  of  power,  profit,  convenience  and  enjoyment,  and  in 
this  way  aiding  to  bring  about  their  own  deliverance  from  ignorance, 
darkness  and  error,  and  their  introduction  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  knowledge,  refinement  and  civilization. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  Institute,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  encourage  and  promote  agriculture,  and  the  society  now 
receives  the  aid  of  the  state  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  under  the 
act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  that  interest.  Thus  that  perma¬ 
nent  place  is  given  to  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the  plans  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  society  to  which  it  is  naturally  entitled.  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  so.  The  importance  of  agriculture,  however,  in  itself, 
is  better  understood,  perhaps,  than  it  is  in  its  economical  relations 
to  the  other  pursuits  of  industry.  I  shall  deem  myself  happy  if  I 
shall  be  able,  in  my  remarks  this  evening,  to  impress  this  society 
and  those  who  hear  me,  with  the  fact,  and  the  great  importance  of 
the  fact,  of  the  necessary  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  existing 
between  the  different  departments — the  several  grand  divisions  of 
human  employment  and  labour.  This  dependence  I  hold  to  be  a 
necessary  law  of  the  separate  existence  of  these  departments  ;  and 
without  such  division  or  diversity  of  employment,  no  considerable 
advance  could  be  made  in  any  branch  ;  nor  with  such  division 
can  any  one  branch,  at  least  in  such  a  country  as  this,  be 
made  to  advance  and  become  truly  and  permanently  prosperous, 
while  any  other  branch  shall  be  discouraged  and  retarded,  or  be 
made  to  stand  still.  All  must  flourish  or  languish  together.  This 
is  my  opinion  ;  and  I  propose  to  embrace  the  present  occasion  to  say 
something  on  this  important  topic.  Perhaps  we  may  see  how  this 
law  ofnecessary  dependence  arises,  and  also  how  another  necessity 
arises,  namely,  that  of  exerting  the  power  of  the  society  to  protect 


the  several  divisions,  according  to  their  separate  employments,  and 
keep  them  in  harmony,  so  that  the  advance  and  prosperity  of  each 
and  all  may  be  secured. 

It  is  not  unfair,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  Anniversary  Addresses 
delivered  before  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  its  Annual  Fairs,  as 
a  part  of  those  new  products  of  domestic  industry  which  it  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  forth.  Certain  it  is  that  those  heretofore  delivered 
have  done  the  Institute,  as  well  as  their  authors,  vast  credit,  and 
they  now  form,  taken  together,  a  body  of  sound  matter  before  the 
public,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  as  among 
those  “  other  means”  which  the  Institute  was  to  employ,  according 
to  its  charter,  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts.  I  cannot  hope  to  be 
able  to  add  much  to  this  stock  of  useful  products.  I  claim  to  pos¬ 
sess  no  skill  whatever  in  any  of  the  departments  of  industry  re¬ 
ferred  to — I  wish  I  could — and  very  little,  indeed,  even  in  that  field 
of  labour  to  which  you  have  assigned  me  for  this  occasion.  There 
are,  however,  principles  connected  with  the  advancement  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  industry,  with  the  progress  of  national  wealth  and  civilization, 
which  I  ought  to  know  something  about,  and  in  regard  to  which  I 
may  speak,  perhaps,  without  presumption — possibly  with  some 
profit. 

And  here,  before  I  go  one  step  further,  I  wish  to  be  understood. 
Political  economy  is  a  scientific  subject,  and  as  such,  I  propose  to 
speak  of  it.  It  is  a  subject,  certainly,  important  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  associate  for  the  professed  object  of  promoting  do¬ 
mestic  industry  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  opinions  differ  in  a  degree 
about  its  principles,  and  the  practical  rules  to  be  adopted  for  pro¬ 
moting  domestic  industry,  points  it  out  as  a  peculiarly  lit  subject  for 
discussion  before  this  body.  The  discussion  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ducted  so  as  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  no  human  being.  The  sub¬ 
ject  belongs  to  science,  and  not  to  politics  or  party.  1  can  no  more 
think  myself  liable  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  any,  by  offering 
my  sentiments  here  on  the  scientific  principles  of  political  economy — 
on  the  laws  which  govern  production — than  if  I  were  to  offer  a 
dissertation  on  chemistry  as  applied  to  soils,  or  on  temperature  and 
climate  as  affecting  vegetation  and  culture. 

The  subject  of  the  laws  which  govern  production,  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  has  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  been  investigated,  and  subjected  to  philosophic  discussion 
and  arrangement.  Political  economy  is  altogether  a  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  it  science  it  may  yet  be  called,  as  we  find  it  displayed  in  the 
works  of  some  of  its  professors.  The  father  of  the  science,  or  of 
whatever  there  is  scientific  about  the  present  state  of  the  subject, 
Adam  Smith,  first  published  his  Wealth  of  Nations  in  1776.  The 
writers  on  the  same  subject  who  preceded  him,  in  France,  Italy  and 
England,  were  mere  speculalists,  who  amused  themselves  with  de¬ 
fending  the  theoretic  vagaries  of  the  mercantile  or  the  agricultural 
system  ;  the  system  which  made  all  national  wealth  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  brought  in  by  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  or  that 
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which  professed  to  have  discovered  that  wealth  can  be  got  out  of 
nothing  but  land.  The  main  body  of  the  writers  on  this  subject 
since  Dr.  Smith,  have  been  his  disciples  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  their  hands  the  science  has  made  little  advance.  Many 
have  differed  from  him  in  some  things,  but  few  have  ventured  to  im¬ 
peach  him  of  fundamental  errors.  Some  have,  indeed,  done  so,  and 
with  full  success.  Smith  has  certainly  this  merit ;  he  exploded  the 
speculatists — the  Davenants  and  the  Quesnays,  of  political  economy. 
His  system  superseded  theirs,  just  as  that  of  Socrates,  in  moral  sci¬ 
ence,  superseded  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  Like  Socrates, 
he  discovered  some  sublime  and  immortal  truths,  but  he  also  fell 
into  great  errors,  the  more  serious  as  they  were  of  a  practical  kind. 
He  proceeded  regularly  by  the  true  method  of  induction,  till  he  had 
demolished  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  systems,  resting,  as  they 
did,  on  speculation,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  important 
business  of  building  up  a  practical  system  of  his  own,  he  also  fell 
to  speculating.  His  disciples,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Say,  McCulloch, 
and  the  rest,  have  adopted  and  taught  his  inductive  truths,  and  then, 
on  matters  of  practical  import,  have  speculated,  just  as  their  great 
master  did  before  them,  and  just  as  Zeno,  Plato,  and  the  rest, 
speculated  in  philosophy,  after  the  example  of  their  master,  Socra¬ 
tes.  These  speculations  are  not  without  their  value,  but  truth  de¬ 
monstrated  is  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

Because  the  subject  of  political  economy  has  not  yet  been  made 
to  take  on  all  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  science,  and  because 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  speculate  than  to  reason  in  a  philosophical 
way,  most  of  the  writers  on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the  most  dog¬ 
matical  among  them,  insist  that  the  subject  is  in  its  nature  incapable 
of  precision  and  certainty.  This  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit.  It  is  admitted  that  the  truths  of  this  science  are  moral,  and 
not  mathematical  truths  ;  but  I,  for  one,  shall  not  admit  that  mathe¬ 
matical  truths  are  a  whit  more  certain  than  moral  truths.  I  shal  1 
not  admit  that  it  is  only  the  laws  of  physical  nature  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  and  true,  while  the  laws  which  do  and  must  govern  the  moral 
world  are  incapable  of  certain  ascertainment,  and  are  only  fit  to  be 
speculated  about.  It  is  just  as  certain  and  true,  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  for  a  man  to  rob  or  cheat  his  neighbour,  as  it  is  that  two 
parallel  lines  can  never  meet;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  and  true,  that 
Dr.  S  mith’slaw  of  productive  labour — a  diversity  of  employments — 
is  essential  to  the  making  of  capital  or  national  wealth,  as  it  is  that 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Uncertainties  and  errors  in  moral  or  natural  science,  arise  just  where 
induction  leaves  off,  and  speculation  begins;  and  this  truth  is  no¬ 
where  better  illustrated  than  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  as 
it  is  presented  by  Dr.  Smith. 

It  was  clearly  shown  by  Smith,  that  labour  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duction  ;  that  capital  is  necessary  to  employ  and  sustain  labour; 
that  the  productive  powers  of  a  community  depend  on  division  of 
labour,  or  diversity  of  employment ;  and  that  diversity  of  employ¬ 
ment  can  take  place  only  where  exchange  of  products  can  be  made, 


that  is,  where  a  reciprocal  demand  for  products  exists,  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  diversity  of  employment  can  be  car¬ 
ried.  All  this  was  profoundly  conceived,  and  established  by  the 
fullest  demonstration.  Happily,  too,  no  part  of  the  case  was  mate¬ 
rially  weakened  by  idle  speculation,  though  he  did  indulge  in  a  very 
idle,  but,  perhaps,  innocent  conceit,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
exchange  of  products.  One  would  think  it  was  a  very  natural 
thing,  and  not  requiring  any  very  elaborate  explanation,  that  if  a 
man  wanted  an  article  which  he  hadn’t  got,  and  could  get  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  an  article  which  he  had,  but  which  he  didn’t  want,  he 
would  make  the  exchange.  But  this  act  and  operation,  this  reci¬ 
procal  want  and  demand,  which  alone  gives  value  to  all  surplus 
products;  which  creates  and  sustains  all  division  of  labour,  marking 
its  exact  extent;  which  opens  the  way, and  the  only  way,  to  the  making 
of  capital  and  wealth,  by  opening  reciprocal  markets  for  surplus 
products  ;  this,  Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  is  to  be  traced  to  “  a  certain 
propensity  in  human  nature — the  propensity  to  truck,  barter  and 
exchange  one  thing  for  another.”  “  It  is  common,”  he  says,  “  to  all 
men,  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  race  of  animals.”  A  certain  pro¬ 
pensity  in  human  nature  to  truck!  Just  such  a  propensity,  I  sup¬ 
pose — just  such  an  instinct  as  leads  the  domestic  fowl,  when  she  has 
produced  her  eggs,  to  sit  on  them  till  they  are  hatched,  in  order  to 
make  something  valuable  out  of  them.  It  is  only  just,  however, 
to  the  Doctor  to  say,  that  he  suggests,  after  all,  that  this  “  propen¬ 
sity,”  this  “  trucking  disposition,”  seems  more  probably  to  be  “  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  reason  and  speech,”  than 
to  be  “one  of  those  original  principles  of  human  nature,  of  which 
no  further  account  can  be  given !”  I  wish  it  could  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  all  the  conceits  and  speculations  in  which  Dr.  Smith  in¬ 
dulged,  in  his  book  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  were  as  innocent  as 
this. 

In  his  chapter  “  Of  Restraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
countries  of  such  goods  as  can  be  produced  at  home,”  Dr.  Smith  en¬ 
ters  upon  a  formal  investigation  of  the  effects  of  such  restraints  upon 
the  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  home  country,  and  he  lays 
down  some  very  just  and  philosophical  propositions. 

“The  general  industry  of  the  society,”  he  says,  “  can  never  ex¬ 
ceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As  the  number 
of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular  per¬ 
son  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the  number  of 
those  that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of  a 
great  society  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capita]  of 
that  society,  and  can  never  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation 
of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society 
beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain.”  So  far  all  was  philosophical, 
and  strictly  true.  He  had  reached  one  important  conclusion,  name¬ 
ly  :  that  the  quantity  of  industry  in  the  society  could  not  be  increas¬ 
ed  beyond  what  its  capital  could  maintainby  commercial  regulations, 
by  any  restraints  on  importation.  But,  though  this  was  a  conclu¬ 
sion  of  some  importance,  it  was  not  one  to  rest  upon  or  stop  at ; 
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the  subject  proposed  to  be  investigated  was  very  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  had  but  just  come  to  the  topic  of  chief  interest.  How 
was  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  country  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  regulation  ?  That  was  the  question.  There  was  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  industry  that  could  be  employed  in  the  existing 
amount  of  capital  in  the  country  for  the  time  being,  and  all  attempts 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  by  commercial  regulation  be¬ 
yond  this  limit,  beyond  the  proportion  which  the  whole  capital  could 
employ,  would  be  vain.  This  being  settled,  two  inquiries  naturally 
arose. 

First,  is  it  true  that  the  capital  of  the  society,  whatever  it  may 
be,  whether  greater  or  less  in  amount,  is  and  will  be  naturally  and 
necessarily  so  used  as  to  employ  all  the  industry  of  the  society,  or 
all  that  so  much  capital  is  capable  of  maintaining?  If  not,  can  the 
quantity  of  industry  which  that  amount  of  capital  is  capable  of 
maintaining  be  increased  by  any  commercial  regulation  ? 

Next,  if  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  industry  of  the  society  which 
its  capital  can  maintain,  is  and  will  be  employed,  then  is  it  true  that 
all  that  industry  is  and  will  be  naturally  and  necessarily  employed 
in  the  most  productive  and  advantageous  way,  both  for  itself  and 
for  the  whole  society?  And  if  not,  can  the  manner  in  which  that 
industry  may  be  employed  be  improved,  and  its  advantageousness 
increased,  by  any  commercial  regulation  ? 

These  questions,  forming  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  under  in¬ 
vestigation,  are  not  put  forth  in  Dr.  Smith’s  book  in  the  formal  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  have  stated  them.  But  they  were  in  his  mind,  of 
course,  for  he  has  given  answers  to  both  of  them,  and  to  both  the 
main  propositions  his  answers  are  in  the  affirmative. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  and  not  .the  least  important  of  the 
two,  it  is  true,  is  almost  evaded.  The  affirmative  is,  indeed,  as¬ 
serted,  butit  is  by  implication.  After  declaring  that  “no  regulation 
of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society 
beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain,”  he  adds,  “  it  can  only  divert 
a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  in  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
gone.”  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  industry  being  all  the  while 
as  great  as  the  capital  of  the  society  can  maintain,  the  only  effect 
which  can  be  produced,  is  to  “  divert”  industry — to  derange  existing 
employments  just  to  the  extent  to  which  new  ones  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced.  He  assumes  then,  distinctly,  that  all  the  industry,  all  the 
labour  of  the  society  which  the  existing  capital  oft.be  society  can 
maintain,  is  and  will  be  naturally  and  necessarily  employed.  With 
the  capital,  for  the  time,  no  more  labour  can  be  employed.  It  may 
be  diverted  by  regulation,  but  it  cannot  be  increased.  Whether  it 
be  all  employed  in  the  most  advantageous  way,  is  another  question, 
as  also  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  be  more  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  diversion  which  would  take  place  under  commercial 
regulation.  But  that  it  is  all  employed,  advantageously  or  not,  is 
assumed  and  affirmed  in  the  decided  manner  just  related.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  met  by  Smith  in  a  more  direct  way.  In  all  his 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  commercial  regulation  in  reference  to 
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its  effects  on  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  society,  he 
just  assumes — takes  for  granted — the  material  and  governing  posi¬ 
tion,  thatthequantity  ofindustry,  thewhole  being  fully  employed,  can¬ 
not  be  increased  by  any  new  business  into  which  it  may  be  drawn 
by  legal  provision,  or  in  consequence  of  any  inducements  thus  held 
out  for  the  new  or  increased  employment  ol  capital.  For  this  pos¬ 
tulate  assumes  also  by  implication,  that  all  the  capital  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  is  always  fully  employed  in  maintaining  industry,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  industry  is  fully  employed  which  that  capital  is  capable  of 
maintaining. 

This  important  point  being  settled  in  this  summary  way,  Dr. 
Smith  then  comes  to  the  other  question,  which  inquires  whether  all 
the  labour  of  the  society,  within  the  capacity  of  its  capital  to  move, 
supposing  it  to  be  all  set  in  motion,  is  sure  to  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage  for  all  concerned;  and  this  question  he  disposes  of 
by  a  rare  specimen  of  pure  speculation.  Hear  him  : 

“  Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out  the 
most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society, 
which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  society.”  “  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  every  individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people  of  his  own  country.” 

Here,  then,  we  find  Adam  Smith,  the  great  economical  philosopher, 
indulging  in  true  Scotch  metaphysics  upon  a  question  which,  in  its 
nature,  admits  of  no  solution  whatever,  but  by  philosophic  induc¬ 
tion  from  ascertained  facts,  and  from  experience — a  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  too,  which  he  undertook  to  resolve  for  the  guidance  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  statesmen  and  of  nations,  in  matters  deeply  affecting 
national  growth,  prosperity,  civilization  and  happiness.  He  argues 
altogether,  not  from  facts,  not  from  experience,  but  from  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  probable  course  and  conduct  of  human  nature  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Every  owner  of  capital,  he  affirms,  is  desirous  of  making  the  most 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  infers  that  he  will  be  sure  to  light  on  that  em¬ 
ployment  of  it  which  will  give  him  the  largest  return  of  profit.  This 
is  his  first  metaphysical  postulate.  This  he  lays  down  as  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  proposition.  He  makes  no  appeal  to  experience — at  least,  be¬ 
yond  that  which  establishes  a  common  desire  of  gain.  He  does 
not  go  through  society  on  a  search  after  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  true,  because  it  is  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  must  be  true. 
This  is  his  reasoning.  He  insists  that  the  love  of  gain  is  as  uner¬ 
ring  as  an  animal  instinct,  and  that  if  it  does  not  invariably  lead  to 
the  making  of  profits  of  the  largest  kind  with  the  means  possessed, 
it  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  nature  out  of  which  such  profits  can 
be  made.  It  is  never  deceived,  never  mistaken.  Men  never  carry 
their  capital  into  experimental  operations,  where  the  results  disap- 
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point  and  break  them  down;  or  into  channels  of  business  where 
thousands  rush  in  along  with  them,  all  expecting  to  go  on  swim¬ 
mingly,  while  there  is  not  depth  and  room  enough  for  a  half  dozen 
of  the  whole  number  to  float  comfortably  together.  These  things 
never  happen — no,  never.  There  is  no  overstocking  and  over¬ 
crowding  of  particular  employments  by  the  force  of  fashion,  of  imi¬ 
tation  or  of  habit,  while  other  fields  of  enterprise,  full  of  the  promise 
of  reward,  lie  unoccupied  and  neglected.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Every  owner  of  capital  habitually  makes  the  most  profit  out  of  it 
that  so  much  capital  is  capable  of  producing,  if  only  left  free  from 
all  legal  restrictions  on  the  part  of  his  own  government,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  all  other  countries  affecting  the 
trade  and  business  of  his  own. 

But  the  next  step  in  this  metaphysical  argument  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Capital  in  private  hands  will  be  employed  to  the  high¬ 
est  advantage  of  the  owners,  therefore  it  will  be  employed  to  the 
highest  advantage  of  the  society.  This  is  Dr.  Smith’s  second  pos¬ 
tulate.  It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  take  this  proposition  in  its 
broadest  sense,  for  that  would  be  to  make  its  author  guilty  of  too 
gross  an  absurdity.  He  could  not  have  intended  to  assert  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  always  richer  by  just  the  amount  which  every  speculator  in 
merchandise,  in  stocks,  or  in  lands,  which  every  gambler,  contrives 
to  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  others  to  his  own.  We  mustsuppose 
him  to  have  spoken  only  of  the  capital  actually  employed  in  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  question  still  is,  is  it  true,  that  all  the  capital  of  a  soci¬ 
ety — of  any  and  every  society,  under  any  and  all  circumstances — 
for  if  true  of  one,  it  is  by  the  supposition  and  argument  true  of  every 
one — is  it  true,  that  all  the  capital  of  a  society,  supposing  it  all  to  be 
employed  in  production,  is  naturally  and  necessarily  employed  in 
the  way  most  advantageous  to  its  owners,  and  to  all — in  the  way  to 
bring  out  the  highest  returns,  and  so  that  the  distributive  shares  of 
all  the  labour  in  the  society  and  of  the  capital  respectively,  in  the 
resulting  profits  and  wealth,  shall  be  as  great  as  so  much  capital  and 
labour  are  capable  of  producing?  This  is  the  true  question,  and  this 
Dr.  Smith  undertakes  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  solely  upon  a 
principle  or  disposition  in  human  nature.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer 
it  in  the  negative,  upon  the  strength  of  facts  and  of  all  experience. 
The  result  is  not  necessarily  or  commonly  as  he  supposes,  at  least 
it  is  not  where  the  society  has  its  foreign  commercial  intercourse ; 
and  while  it  adopts  no  commercial  regulations  of  its  own,  is  exposed 
to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  selfish  regulations  of  other  nations. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  if  two  commodities  are  produced  at  home, 
and  exchanged  with  each  other  for  consumption,  twice  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  is  employed  that  would  be,  if  only  one  of  these  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  and  that  was  exchanged  for  the  other  produced 
abroad.  And  hence  it  is,  that  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  gives,  at  most,  but  one  half  the  encouragement  to 
the  industry  and  productive  labour  of  the  society  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  would  give  if  employed  in  the  home  trade.  This 
is  so  stated  and  proved  by  Dr.  Smith  himself  in  another  part  of  his 
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work.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  the  owner  of  capital  may 
employ  it  in  a  way  which  may  be  the  most  advantageous  to  himself — in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  yet  not  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  the 
society,  which  would  be  in  the  home  trade.  But  this  case  is  met  by 
Dr.  Smith  with  the  old  speculation  upon  the  natural  dispositions  of 
the  human  heart.  He  is  sure  that  these  will  lead  every  person, 
with  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  prefer  the  home  trade  to  the 
foreign ;  and  therefore  he  affirms,  in  a  very  positive  way,  that  “ every 
individual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capita!  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  domestic  industry, 
and  to  give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  his  own  country.”  If  the  argument  from  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  relied  on,  I  believe  it  is  directly  the  other  way  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases — that  the  leaning  is  to  the  foreign  trade  in  preference 
to  the  domestic.  There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the 
very  hazards  of  external  commerce.  The  idea  of  exchanges  pro¬ 
secuted  with  a  foreign  and  distant  people,  across  some  thousands  of 
miles  of  separating  ocean,  has  something  in  it  to  affect  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  then,  though  the  hazards  are  great,  the  promise  of  profit 
is  great,  if  the  enterprise  be  successful.  Heavy  fortunes  are  often 
realized  from  a  few  lucky  voyages.  But  speculation  aside  ;  the  test 
of  the  matter  is  in  experience,  and  that  appealed  to  will  certainly 
show  that,  in  all  countries,  trading  capital  is  accustomed  to  push  its 
operations  and  advantages  in  the  channels  of  foreign  commerce, 
without  any  special  care  or  regard  for  the  particular  interests  of 
home  industry  and  labour.  This  is  the  natural  course  and  tendency 
of  things,  and  is  according  to  the  actual  fact.  At  the  least,  it  is  the 
mere  wantonness  of  conjecture  to  suppose  that  all  the  trading  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country  is  employed  by  preference,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
giving  the  highest  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  and  that 
none  of  it  goes  abroad  in  foreign  commerce  but  by  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  because  it  is  superabundant  for  the  possible  uses  of 
the  home  trade. 

We  see,  then,  the  general  position,  or  proposition,  maintained  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  generally,  following  him,  by  the  body  of  speculative 
writers  on  political  economy.  It  is  that,  in  any  country  or  political 
society  whatever,  where  the  course  of  nature  and  of  natural  inclina¬ 
tions  is  not  interrupted  by  the  meddling  hand  of  domestic  authority, 
all  the  capital  of  the  society  which  can  or  would,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  applied  to  production,  will,  of  necessity,  be  always  fully 
employed  in  maintaining  its  productive  industry,  and  all  the  labour 
or  productive  industry  of  the  society  which  so  much  capita]  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining,  will,  of  necessity,  be  always  fully  employed  bv 
it ;  and  that  such  capital  and  labour  will  always  be  necessarily  em¬ 
ployed  and  applied  in  the  manner  and  ways  most  advantageous  to 
the  owners  of  capital,  and  those  who  bestow  the  labour,  and  to  the 
whole  society.  It  must  be  added,  that  these  authors  also  maintain 
that,  though  the  full  and  profitable  employment  of  capital  and  labour 
in  the  society  may,  in  particular  instances,  be  injuriously  disturbed 
by  foreign  legislation — by  foreign  commercial  regulations  ;  yet,  so 
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long  as  such  foreign  regulations  continue,  all  attempts  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  counter  regulations  at  home,  can  only  result  in  additional 
injury. 

Now,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  broad  assumption — for  it  is  nothing 
but  assumption — that  all  the  capital  and  labour  of  every  society, 
uninterrupted  as  is  suggested,  will,  of  necessity,  be  fully  and  most 
profitably  employed,  always  and  at  all  times — and  that  hence,  if  by 
any  commercial  regulation,  or  other  interference  of  the  public  au¬ 
thorities,  any  capital  or  labour  should  be  required,  or  induced,  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  new  production,  some  profitable  business  or  other  must 
first  be  abandoned  for  the  purpose — in  opposition  to  all  this,  I  main¬ 
tain  that,  so  far,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  capital  and  labour  have 
seldom  been  as  fully  or  as  profitably  employed  anywhere  as  they  might 
have  been,  that  they  are  not  now  so  employed  in  any  quarter  w'here 
examples  would  naturally  be  quoted,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least 
probability  that  they  ever  will  be,  until  the  laws  of  progress  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  the  making  of  capital  and  wealth,  shall  be  better  un¬ 
derstood,  or  at  least  more  carefully  and  strictly  observed  and  acted 
on.  The  fundamental  law  is  the  law  of  mutuality  and  proportion 
to  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  society,  between  the  pro¬ 
ducing  classes — between  the  several  great  departments  into  which 
the  industry  of  the  society  is  arranged — for  maintaining  diversity  of 
employment.  Of  that  law,  of  its  operation  and  its  necessity,  I  shall 
ask  leave  to  say  something  before  I  conclude.  At  present,  it  is  the 
matter  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  alleged  full  and  profitable  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  further. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  declared  to  be  the  natural  and 
necessary  state  of  things  in  every  political  society,  when  left  free 
and  undisturbed ;  and  if  disturbed  by  legal  enactment,  by  restric¬ 
tion  or  regulation,  still  capital  and  industry  will  be  fully  employed 
as  before,  and  the  only  effect  produced  will  be  to  “  divert  them  into 
a  direction  in  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  gone.”  Loss, 
indeed,  may  be  sustained  by  the  necessity  of  change  and  transition, 
and  the  community  may  be  burthened  with  a  new  tax  to  sustain  the 
change  ;  but  still  capital  and  labour  will  neither  be  more  employed, 
nor  more  idle  than  before.  This  is  the  position.  Now,  I  deny 
strongly,  and  utterly,  the  whole  premises,  and  I  make  my  appeal  to 
facts  and  to  all  experience.  I  must  not  go  into  details,  but  I  may 
refer  to  a  few  leading  particulars. 

Look,  then,  at  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  advanced  as  they 
now  are  in  the  arts  of  industry  and  in  wealth.  Is  it  true  that  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  Germany — in  either  of  them — in  the  first 
place,  that  industry  is  fully  employed  in  production?  If  20,000  men 
have  been  employed  for  two  or  three  years  past  on  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Paris,  this  has  been  a  new  employment,  and  the  labour  has 
been  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  French  people.  Does  any  body 
pretend  or  imagine  that  this  amount  of  labour  has  been  drawn  off, 
diverted,  from  any  occupation  or  business,  where  it  was  before  fully 
and  profitably  employed  ?  These  nations  maintain  large  standing 
armies;  France,  say  200,000,  England  100,000,  and  so  on.  Does 
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any  one  suppose  that  these  armies  are  altogether  recruited  from  the 
employed  and  producing  classes,  and  not  chiefly  from  the  idle  and 
vagrant  population,  hall  starving  from  the  want  of  something  to  do  ? 
And  if  these  armies  should  be  disbanded  to-morrow,  would  they 
meet  a  ready  demand  for  their  labour,  prompt  employment,  and 
good  pay?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that,  in  all  these  countries,  there  is 
a  perpetual  struggle,  and  a  hard  task  to  keep  their  population  em¬ 
ployed  ?  And  is  not  a  new  employment,  a  new  demand  for  la¬ 
bour,  always  hailed  with  general  joy  ?  And  is  not  the  least  ob¬ 
struction  in  existing  operations,  the  slightest  diminished  demand 
for  labour,  felt  as  a  general  calamity  ?  When  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  was  introduced  in  France,  was  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
turb  and  derange  other  avocations,  in  order  to  find  the  necessary 
labour  ?  Did  anything  of  the  sort  take  place  when  the  silk  manufac¬ 
ture  was  established  in  England  ?  Germany  has  entered  into  a 
new  league  for  the  establishment  and  defence  of  home  manufactures. 
Does  the  Zoll-verien  leave  agriculture,  or  any  other  business,  with¬ 
out  adequate  support,  by  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are 
drawn  into  the  new  field  of  labour  ?  Is  not  the  pauper  system  of 
England  in  a  great  measure  the  necessary  result  of  a  heavy  popula¬ 
tion  failing  to  find  full  employment?  Are  not  these  countries, 
some  of  them  at  least,  encouraging  in  every  way  the  yearly  emi¬ 
gration  and  expatriation  of  thousands  from  their  shores,  because 
these  thousands,  and  millions  more  besides,  want  work,  which  they 
cannot  give  them  ? 

Nor  is  labour  superabundant  in  these  countries,  because  there  is 
any  want  of  capital  to  employ  and  maintain  it.  England  loans  an¬ 
nual  millions  to  other  countries — so  does  Holland.  In  all,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  low  ;  and  millions  on  millions  are  employed  in  gam¬ 
bling  speculations,  and  squandered  on  vices  and  depraved  indulgen- 
cies,  or  wastefully  consumed  at  home  or  abroad,  which  would  be 
employed  in  production  and  the  support  of  labour,  if  capital  was  in 
active  demand  for  the  industrial  uses  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not. 
Like  labour,  it  is  superabundant.  Both  capital  and  labour  are  un¬ 
der  greatly  diminished  demand  in  these  countries,  at  this  day,  from 
the  vast  multiplication  of  physical  power,  by  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery,  and  the  use  of  steam,  and  by  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  national  subsistence  and  in  national  expenditure  be¬ 
tween  a  time  of  peace  and  times  of  war.  The  machinery  employed 
in  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  alone,  performs  the  labour  of  8,000, - 
000  of  men.*  And  England  spent  not  much  short  of  2,000,000,000  of 
dollars  in  the  last  general  war,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo. f  Both  capital  and  labour,  I  repeat,  are  superabundant  in 
these  countries.  The  capital  is  not  employed  in  moving  all  the 
labour  that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  :  and  much  of  the  labour, 
much  of  what  might  be  the  productive  industry  of  these  countries, 
is  idle  and  unemployed. 


*  Dupin,  vide  2  vol.  Hunt’s  Monthly  Magazine,  p.  79. 
t  Porter’s  Progress,  &c.  vol.  2,  p.  333. 
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I  enter  not  into  the  causes  of  this  condition  of  things — that  would 
open  too  wide  a  field.  I  speak  of  the  fact.  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  say,  in  passing,  that,  undoubtedly,  of  all  the  evils  that 
can  afflict  a  country,  the  want  of  full  and  profitable  employment  for 
its  population,  for  its  labour,  is  among  the  very  greatest.  England 
suffers  mightily  in  this  way  ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  in  her  case  for 
want  of  the  policy  of  commercial  restrictions — a  policy  which  she 
has  steadily  pursued  for  centuries,  under  all  changes,  and  in  the 
lead  of  all  parties,  and  never  less  steadily  than  when  she  has  had 
Smith  for  her  oracle  in  political  economy,  and  his  nominal  disciple, 
Huskisson,  for  her  minister.  That  she  has  built  up  both  her 
manufactures  and  her  agriculture  upon  this  system,  is  notorious  to 
all.  But  she  has  committed  great  errors.  She  has  a  swarming 
population,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  this  population  is  confined  to 
very  narrow  territorial  limits.  Her  commercial  and  restrictive 
policy  has  had  for  its  object  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  this  island 
home  of  hers,  by  laying  the  whole  external  world,  including  her 
own  vast  colonies,  founded  or  conquered  by  herself,  under  contri¬ 
bution.  All  should  be  tributary  to  her.  Her  desire,  especially,  has 
been  to  manufacture  for  all  the  world,  and  to  do  this,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  on  a  principle  of  monopoly,  that  she  might  command  her  own 
prices,  and  make  exorbitant  profits  on  her  wares.  This  was  a 
selfish  policy,  to  characterize  it  by  no  harsher  epithet,  which  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  array  all  countries  against  her  in  commer¬ 
cial,  if  not  in  military  hostility.  It  was  a  policy  which  was  sure  in 
the  end  to  defeat  itself.  It  has  defeated  itself  signally.  She  is 
great  and  powerful,  but  she  is  not  happy.  Look  at  her  debt ;  look 
at  her  pauper  list;  look  at  the  squalid  misery  which  she  exhibits,  in 
the  midst  of  her  regal  magnificence  and  splendour.  A  nation,  like 
an  individual,  may  have  a  temporary  and  showy  prosperity,  got  by 
driving  hard  and  unconscientious  bargains  with  her  neighbours  ;  but 
she  will  be  far  happier  and  of  sounder  condition,  if  she  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  thrive  only  by  the  honest  gains  of  honest  and  well-directed 
industry.  England  is  rich,  but  she  is  cruel  to  her  own  children.  She 
compels  labour  to  receive  low  wages,  (when  it  can  get  any,)  and  to 
pay  high  prices  for  food.  She  has  land  enough,  if  cultivated,  as  she 
knows  how  to  cultivate  it,  to  supply  an  abundance  of  cheap  food  to 
her  whole  population,  and  millions  more,  and  still  have  enough  left, 
in  all  reason,  for  her  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  And  if,  with 
this,  she  had  thought  less  of  her  external  relations  and  her  foreign 
trade,  and  more  about  supplying  the  wants  of  her  own  home  popu¬ 
lation,  which  she  might  have  done  by  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  by  an  increased 
home  trade;  if  she  had  done  this,  she  would  have  been  incompara¬ 
bly  wiser,  better  and  happier  than  she  has  been  or  now  is. 

And  now  turn  to  our  own  country,  an  example  as  opposite  in 
many  things  to  those  we  have  been  considering,  as  could  well  be 
desired.  Here  we  have  an  outspread  population,  scattered  over  a 
territory  of  almost  boundless  extent,  and  with  untold  acres  of  virgin 
soil  of  great  fertility,  appropriated  almost  without  cost.  We  are  a 
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comparatively  new  people,  not  having  yet  had  time  to  make  great 
accumulations  of  capital  and  wealth  by  the  ordinary  courses  of  in¬ 
dustry.  But  we  have  made  some  acquisitions  in  this  way,  and  wTe 
are  rich,  almost  beyond  example,  in  our  lands,  so  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained,  with  all  their  natural  advantages  of  fertile  soil,  of  intermi¬ 
nable  wood  and  timber,  of  inexhaustible  mines,  and  of  countless 
powerful  streams  of  running  and  falling  water.  Our  soils  and 
our  water-falls  are  agents  of  production  of  the  most  valuable  and 
effective  kind,  and  our  forests  and  mines  afford  us  natural  raw  pro¬ 
ducts,  of  incalculable  amount,  requiring  only  a  market,  and  the 
labour  of  severing  from  the  earth,  like  standing  corn  or  potatoes  in 
the  ground,  to  give  them  value.  All  this  is  capital,  or  stands  to 
us  in  the  place  of  capital.  But,  after  all,  we  are  far  from  being 
as  rich  as  our  neighbours  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  our  numbers  are  yet  small  in  comparison  with  theirs.  Both 
capital  and  labour  are  in  much  better  demand  with  us  than  with 
them.  Wages  are  much  higher,  and  so  is-interest.  But,  after  all, 
are  capital  and  labour,  even  in  this  favoured  and  happy  country,  as 
fully  and  as  profitably  employed  in  production  as  they  might  be? 
The  present  is  probably  a  period  when  a  sounder  business  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  country  than  it  has  known  before  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  diversity  of  employment  is  greater,  or  is  main¬ 
tained  in  better  proportion.  There  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  within  the  last  year.  I 
speak  of  the  fact,  not  of  the  cause.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  what  do 
we  see?  Why,  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  perhaps,  than 
was  ever  before  known  in  the  United  States.  The  money  price 
of  labour,  too,  is  comparatively  low,  though  provisions  and  subsist¬ 
ence  are  cheap  also.  Capitalists  find  it  difficult  to  invest,  and  un¬ 
precedented  millions  are  on  idle  deposit  in  our  banks.  If  a  new 
factory  is  opened  anywhere,  or  an  old  one  revived,  and  such  cases 
are  happening  now  almost  every  day,  there  is  no  want  of  money  or 
men  to  carry  it  on.  And  we  hear  of  no  complaint  that  the  capital 
and  labour  for  these  operations  are  diverted,  drawn  off  from  other 
employments.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We  are  not  yet  a  very  rich 
people,  or  very  numerous,  but  we  have  more  means  and  more  hands 
than  can  be  profitably  employed  in  two  only  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  industry,  namely,  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  And  the 
third,  that  of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  though  lately  revived  and. 
looking  up,  is  not  as  full,  by  a  great  deal,  as  it  might  be.  So  long  as 
we  have  our  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  still  vacant,  and  invi¬ 
ting  occupation,  and  where  subsistence  for  the  surplus  and  increase 
of  our  population  may  be  so  cheaply  obtained — where  a  little  labour 
can  produce  a  great  deal  of  food,  we  shall  be  likely  to  experience, 
as  a  people,  little,  comparatively,  of  that  distress  which  is  often  felt 
in  older  and  closely  packed  countries,  from  the  inability  to  give 
employment  to  labour.  But  land  employed  in  this  way  gives  sub¬ 
sistence,  not  profit.  And  an  agricultural  population,  consuming 
just  what  it  produces — making  no  surplus  for  exchange,  because  it 
has  no  market — enjoying  none  of  the  products  of  other  countries  or 
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regions,  or  of  the  useful  arts  anywhere,  except  in  the  rudest  state, 
and  of  household  manipulation — such  an  agricultural  population, 
whenever  it  does  or  may  exist,  is  just  one  remove  above  barbarian 
or  nomadic  life.  What  we  are  looking  after  is  progress — pro¬ 
gress  in  production,  in  capital  and  wealth,  and  in  refinement,  com¬ 
fort  and  civilization.  For  this,  it  is  necessary  that  capital  and 
labour  should  be  fully  employed,  and  in  the  most  profitable  manner; 
and  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  even  in  this  country,  limited  as  it  is 
both  in  means  and  hands,  there  is  still  abundance  of  capital  and 
labour  for  new  business,  promising  profitable  returns,  without  draw¬ 
ing  off,  or  diminishing  in  the  least  degree,  the  amount  of  either, 
which  is  profitably  applied  to  existing  employments.  This  is  in 
the  face  of  the  assumption  of  the  speculative  writers  on  political 
economy;  but  I  hold  the  fact,  as  I  have  stated  it,  to  be  incontro¬ 
vertible. 

I  deny,  therefore,  altogether,  that  in  any  quarter  where  we  should 
naturally  look  for  examples — in  any  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
or  in  our  own — do  facts  warrant  the  idea  that  it  is  the  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  tendency  of  capital  and  labour  to  keep  themselves  fully  em¬ 
ployed  in  production,  and  always  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  that 
no  new  employment  can  be  undertaken  at  any  time,  unless  men  go 
to  it  moved  by  a  kind  of  animal  instinct,  without  disturbance  and 
injury  to  existing  business.  The  disposition  and  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  capital  and  industry  are  natural  enough,  and  may  be  admit¬ 
ted.  But  the  end  is  not  so  certainly  attained.  In  every  country 
there  are  serious  impediments  in  the  way.  Individuals  with  the 
best  intentions  do  not  always  choose  the  right  path  to  personal  suc¬ 
cess.  When  they  do,  their  interest  is  often  very  far  from  being 
identical  with  that  of  the  society.  Then  industry  is  very  slow,  if 
left  to  itself,  in  adopting  division  of  labour,  and  arrangingitself  in  de¬ 
partments  with  anything  like  due  proportion  between  the  several 
orders  of  productive  industry,  without  which  it  cannot  be  profitably 
employed.  And  finally,  such  division  of  labour,  and  such  propor¬ 
tion  in  employments,  are  impossible  to  be  established  and  maintained 
in  any  country  having  foreign  commercial  relations,  which  itself 
leaves  all  things  to  their  natural  course,  while  it  is  subject  to  the  full 
operation  and  effect  of  the  commercial  regulations  of  other  countries. 

But  I  come  now  to  say  something  more  directly — it  cannot  be 
much,  after  the  time  I  have  already  occupied — on  the  particular 
topic  to  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  already  to  allude.  I 
refer  to  what  I  have  called  the  law  of  mutuality  and  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  several  departments  of  industry  in  society,  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  proper  development  of  its  productive  energies,  and  in 
order  to  attain  the  highest  success  in  production.  When  we 
understand  what  this  law  is,  we  shall  see  at  once  the  necessity  for 
it,  and  we  shall  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  capital  and  industry  in 
any  country  should  be  fully  employed,  or  employed  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  manner  without  it.  I  shall  treat  this  point  with  refer¬ 
ence  exclusively  to  its  practical  bearing  on  our  own  country. 

I  have  stated  already,  from  Dr.  Smith’s  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
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Nations,  the  elementary  principles  on  which  production  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  and  wealth  depend,  and  from  these  the  law  of  mu¬ 
tuality  and  proportion  to  which  I  have  referred  is  derived.  The 
grand  requisite  for  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  what  is  usually  called  division  of  labour.  Dr.  Smith’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  point  is  enough  to  immortalize  his  book.  But  there 
can  be  no  division  of  labour,  or  none  of  any  account,  without  the 
power  of  exchanging  one  product  for  another;  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  a  demand  or  market  for  the  products  of  divided  labour, 
and  such  division  of  labour  will  be  exactly  limited  by  the  demand 
or  market.  All  this,  too,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Smith.  It  is 
the  effect  of  ibis  demand,  or  market,  in  supporting  and  limiting  all 
division  of  labour  or  diversity  of  employment,  and  of  consequence 
in  supporting  and  limiting  production,  from  which  the  necessary  law 
of  mutuality  and  proportion  in  the  grand  divisions,  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  industry,  isdeduced. 

All  surplus  production  is  valueless  without  a  demand  or  market. 
If  A.  and  B.,  two  individuals  occupying  together  an  isolated  position, 
are  both  engaged  in  producing  food,  and  each  produces  for  himself 
all  he  requires,  then,  if  either  of  them  produces  more  than  he  can 
consume,  the  surplus  is  of  no  value,  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
it — it  cannot  be  exchanged.  But  if  A.  can  produce  food  enough  for 
hmselfand  B.  too,  and  B.,  relieved  from  producing  food,  can  make 
clothing  enough  for  himself  and  A.  also,  then  an  exchange  can  be 
made,  and  a  new  comfort  is  provided  for  both.  The  surplus  food  of  A. 
and  the  surplus  clothing  of  B.  have  exchangeable  value.  And  if  A. 
and  B.  can  produce  each  a  still  further  surplus,  so  as  to  supply  food 
and  clothing  to  0.,  another  individual,  in  exchange  for  his  (C.’s)  labour 
in  constructing  dwellings  for  them,  as  well  as  for  himself,  then  this 
further  comfort  of  a  shelter  may  be  obtained,  and  the  little  band  itself 
be  enlarged.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  band  or  company  may 
continue  to  grow  and  expand  on  the  same  terms,  swelling  in  numbers, 
in  comforts,  and  in  capital  and  wealth,  until  it  should  become  a  great 
and  powerful  nation. 

But  what  I  want  should  be  observed  particularly  is  this — how 
easily  the  whole  economical  structure  of  this  community  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  and  deranged  so  as  effectually  to  arrest  all  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  the  case  I  have  supposed,  there  is  a  certain  mutuality 
and  proportion  between  the  parties.  A.  raises  his  own  food,  but 
gets  his  clothing  and  his  dwelling  from  B.  and  C.  by  exchange.  B. 
makes  his  own  clothing,  but  gets  his  food  and  dwelling  from  A. 
and  C.  C.  constructs  his  own  dwelling,  but  gets  his  food  and  clo¬ 
thing  from  A.  and  B.  But  suppose  B.  and  C.,  in  addition  to  their 
other  labour,  insist  upon  raising  their  own  food,  instead  of  taking 
that  produced  by  A.,  it  is  evident  that  the  previous  arrangement 
must  be  wholly  broken  up,  and  general  confusion  must  ensue.  A. 
loses  the  demand  for  all  the  surplus  food  he  produces,  which  becomes 
valueless  ;  B.  loses  A.  as  a  customer  for  so  much  of  his  surplus  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  C.  loses  him  as  a  customer  for  so  much  of  the  products  of 
his  labour.  And  if  this  continues,  each  must  be  thrown  back  upon 
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consuming  what  his  own  hands  and  skill  can  produce,  and  nothing 
more.  Life  may  be  supported  in  this  way  after  a  fashion,  but  there 
can  be  no  improvement,  no  advance.  Exchange,  mutuality  and 
proportion  must  be  again  established  as  the  only  means  of  making  a 
forward  movement. 

And  as  it  is  with  A.,  B.  and  C.  as  individuals,  so  it  is  with  A.,  B. 
and  C.  as  representing  the  great  departments  of  industry  in  a  society 
or  nation.  Three  principal  classes  may  be  regarded,  and  usually 
are,  as  comprising  all  the  labour  of  a  nation  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  all  its  capital  :  those  who  are  employed  in  procuring  the  rude 
produce,  food  and  materials,  required  for  the  use  and  consumption 
of  the  society  ;  those  employed  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  such 
rude  produce  for  use  and  consumption  ;  and  those  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  and  making  the  necessary  exchanges  both  of  the  rude  and 
prepared  produce.  For  shortness,  they  may  be  named,  as  they  com¬ 
monly  are,  though  it  is  an  imperfect  enumeration,  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 

This  diversity  of  employment  in  the  society,  taken  together,  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  success  and  progress  in  production,  just  as  division  of 
labour  is  necessary  to  success  in  any  single  branch  of  business,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  for  example.  If  we  suppose  our  society 
to  be  isolated,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  neither  class  can  exist  with¬ 
out  the  others.  Smith  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light : 

“  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  rude  produce  to  a 
certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither  manufactures  nor  trade  of  any 
kind  could  exist.” 

“  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing  that  part  of  the 
rude  produce  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it 
can  be  fit  for  use  and  consumption,  it  would  never  be  produced, 
because  there  could  be  no  demand  for  it.” 

“  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  transporting  either  the  rude 
or  manufactured  produce  from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  those 
where  it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  produced  than  was 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

Each  of  these  methods  of  employing  capital,  he  declares,  “is 
essentially  necessary  either  to  the  existence  or  extension  of  the 
others,  or  to  the  general  conveniency  of  the  society.” 

In  these  three  divisions  or  departments,  then,  we  will  suppose — 
and  the  supposition  is  accurate  enough  for  our  present  purpose — all 
the  capital  and  labour  of  the  society  which  can  be  applied  to  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  employed.  And  if  such  a  society  be  supposed  to 
stand  by  itself,  without  foreign  commercial  relations,  having  no 
demand  abroad  for  anything  it  produces,  we  shall  comprehend  at 
once  the  indispensable  necessity  of  preserving  a  due  and  exact  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  several  departments,  in  order  that  all  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  society  may  be  employed,  and  employed  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  If  capital  and  labour  be  employed  in 
excess  in  either  department,  they  must  be  deficient  in  the  others.  If 
the  class  of  producers  of  raw  produce  be  so  enlarged  in  comparison 
with  the  other  .classes,  thaf  .the  provisions  supplied  exceed  what  the 
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whole  society  can  consume,  and  the  materials  furnished  exceed  what 
the  manufacturing  class  can  make  up  and  dispose  of  for  use  and 
consumption,  derangement  and  loss  must  necessarily  ensue.  Some 
capital  and  labour  must  necessarily  fall  into  disuse  or  idleness. 
There  must  be  a  falling  off  of  production  and  of  profits.  If  those 
who  furnish  raw  produce  insist  on  manufacturing  in  part  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  is,  if  the  same  persons  who  produce  wool  or  iron,  or  the 
like,  insist  on  making  it  up  for  use  and  consumption,  to  this  extent, 
division  of  labour  is  given  up,  the  demand  which  existed  for  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacturing  class  is  diminished,  which,  in  turn,  must 
be  driven  to  give  up  division  of  labour  to  an  equal  extent,  and  supply 
its  own  raw  produce.  In  short,  the  whole  society  must  be  arrested 
in  its  prosperity,  and  thrown  backward  towards  a  rude  and  primitive 
state  of  social  existence.  The  effect  produced  in  the  society  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  due  proportion  between  the  three  principal  de¬ 
partments  of  industry,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  effect  which  would 
follow  in  a  small  way  from  any  derangement  in  the  proportion  of 
workmen  employed  in  a  particular  kind  of  business.  If  three  men 
are  required  to  make  the  heads  of  pins  as  fast  as  one  will  point  them, 
great  injury  would  arise  if  this  proportion  of  labour  in  a  pin  manu¬ 
factory  should  be  disturbed  ;  and  every  sort  of  business  may  supply 
a  similar  illustration.  If  several  engines  are  to  play  into  and 
through  each  other  at  a  fire,  and  number  one  is  so  constructed  or 
so  manned  as  to  flood  number  two,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  fails  to 
give  it  a  full  supply,  in  either  case  there  is  a  loss  of  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  direction  of  the  main  object  to  be  accomplished,  and 
all  from  the  want  of  a  due  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  power. 

But  let  us  proceed  now  to  break  up  the  isolation  of  our  imaginary 
society,  and  give  it  some  foreign  commercial  relations.  Suppose 
that  manufactures,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the  consumption  of  the 
society,  be  introduced  from  abroad,  and  that  these  are  paid  for  with 
one  half  of  the  rude  produce  supplied  by  the  society — what  is  the 
effect?  Why,  clearly,  that  while  the  class  of  agriculturists,  miners, 
&c.,  might  be  fully  and  profitably  employed  as  before,  one  entire 
half  of  the  class  of  manufacturers  must  be  thrown  out  of  employ. 
If  we  go  still  farther,  and  suppose  that  manufactures  are  brought 
in  from  a  foreign  country,  on  account  of  their  supposed  superiority 
and  cheapness,  so  as  to  supply  the  whole  demand  of  the  society,  and 
paid  for  by  the  raw  provisions  and  materials  which  were  before 
supplied  to  the  home  manufacturers,  the  effect  will  be  so  much 
the  more  striking.  The  whole  class  of  manufacturers  must  be 
broken  up  and  scattered,  and  where  shall  they  go?  If  they  are  to 
be  employed  in  production  at  all,  they  must  join  the  producers  of 
rude  produce,  who,  by  the  supposition,  before  the  accession  of  one 
individual  from  that  quarter,  are  able  to  furnish  all  the  surplus  pro¬ 
visions  and  materials  for  which  any  demand  or  market  exists. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  in  the  case  supposed,  let 
the  agricultural  class  be  taken  as  representing  the  entire  class  of 
those  who  furnish  rude  produce  ;  then,  if  the  manufacturing  class 
be  broken  up  and  compelled  to  join  the  agriculturists,  we  shall  have 
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what  is  called  an  exclusively  agricultural  country.  How  shall  its 
capital  and  industry  be  employed?  It  receives  from  a  foreign 
country  all  its  manufactures,  and  this  merely  on  the  reciprocal 
privilege  of  furnishing  to  that  country  the  same  amount  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  materials  which  it  formerly  supplied  to  its  own  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  evident  all  its  own  capital  and  industry  can  no  longer 
be  employed  on  this  arrangement,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
privilege  of  supplying  to  the  foreign  country  the  whole  consump¬ 
tion  of  provisions  and  materials  in  that  country,  or  at  least  the 
whole  surplus  which  all  the  capital  and  industry  applied  to  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  home  country  can  produce,  will  re-establish  its  prospe¬ 
rity.  That,  indeed,  would  not  do  it;  for  there  are  many  reasons — 
into  which,  however, I  cannot  enter  now — why  a  merely  agricultural 
country,  even  with  the  best  and  steadiest  markets  abroad  for  its 
whole  surplus  produce,  can  never  grow  rich  as  the  same  country 
might  if  it  divided  its  force  in  due  proportion  between  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Smith  himself  declares,  that  “  the 
country  which  has  not  capital  sufficient  for  all  these  three  purposes, 
has  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  seems  natu¬ 
rally  destined.”  And  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  the  country 
which  does  not  employ  what  capital  it  has,  more  or  less,  in  due  pro¬ 
portion  between  these  three  pursuits,  will  be  found  always  to  be 
very  far  from  employing  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
“  The  revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufacturing  country,”  says  Smith, 
“must,  other  things  being  equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  one  without  trade  and  manufactures.” 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  two  nations  trading  exclusively  with 
each  other,  the  one  wholly  agricultural  and  the  other  wholly  manu¬ 
facturing,  but  with  commerce  fairly  divided  between  the  two — the 
two  forming  in  a  manner  one  community  for  economical  purposes, 
and  having  the  three  great  departments  of  industry  in  due  proportion 
and  harmony;  here  we  should  have  the  agricultural  country  under 
the  most  favourable  relations  that  could  possibly  be  established  for  it, 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  very  far  from  a  condition  of 
enviable  prosperity.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  carrying  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  industry  of  the  respective  countries  to  market — an 
expense  which  each  must  pay  for  itself — would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
depress  the  agricultural  country,  and  leave  it  far  behind  the  other  in 
the  race.  Besides  this,  “a  small  quantity  of  manufactured  produce 
(I  quote  again  from  Smith)  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  pro¬ 
duce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  naturally 
purchases  with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce  a  great 
part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
a  country  without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  of  other  countries.”  It  is 
plain  enough  that  in  such  an  international  arrangement  as  I  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  agricultural  country  would  have  but  a  hard  bargain. 

But  it  is  plain  enough  also,  that  no  country  could  make  a  bargain  of 
that  sort  for  itself,  hard  as  it  would  be ;  and  that  if  diversity  of  em- 


ployment,  as  in  the  three  great  departments  of  industry  so  often  men¬ 
tioned,  is  necessary  at  all  to  give  energy  and  efficiency  to  human 
labour,  that  diversity  must  be  secured  at  home,  and  must  be  there 
maintained  in  that  due  proportion  between  the  departments,  by  which 
alone  the  whole  industrial  power  of  the  society  can  be  brought  out 
and  applied.  We  have  only  to  look  about  us,  and  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it.  Every  country,  in  fact,  supports  these  three  departments 
of  industry  in  some  degree  or  proportion,  and  if  we  did  not  do  so  we 
should  stand  alone  in  that  respect.  We  are  invited  to  look  to  our 
soil,  and  confine  ourselves  much  to  agriculture.  Smith  gave  us  some 
very  disinterested  advice  to  this  effect  while  we  were  colonies.  He 
warned  us  against  “diverting  any  considerable  part  of  our  capital 
into  manufactures,  ascertain  to  obstruct  our  progress  towards  wealth 
and  greatness.”  We  must  be  agricultural.  But  every  country  is 
agricultural.  England — who  was  most  anxious  then,  and  is  most 
anxious  now,  that  we  should  be  altogether  agricultural,  and  take  our 
manufactures  from  her — England  is  herself  the  best  agriculturist  in 
the  world.  In  ordinary  times  she  raises  provisions  from  her  small 
territorv.  and  much  of  it  still  lying  waste  and  uncultivated,  almost 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  her  thronging  population.  She  requires, 
and  will  require,  comparatively  very  little,  at  any  time,  beyond  what 
she  produces,  corn  laws  or  no  corn  laws;  and  of  that  little  she  will 
not  take  much  of  us,  because  she  has  nearer  neighbours  who  are 
cheaper  producers  than  we  are.*  And,  as  I  have  said,  every  country 
is  agricultural.  There  is  the  soil  of  every  country,  and  the  first 
thing  that  every  people  does  is  to  cultivate  it.  The  soil  of  the  earth 
is  a  sacred  gift,  and  it  wrould  be  an  insult  to  the  bountiful  majesty  of 
Heaven  to  neglect  its  cultivation.  It  is  the  bosom  of  our  common 
mother ;  and  the  children  to  whom  it  is  offered  refusing  to  draw  its 
nourishment  for  themselves  would  merit  execration.  Every  nation, 
I  repeat,  does  and  will  cultivate  the  soil  of  its  own  territory,  and 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  its  own  consumption  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  No  nation  will  willingly  be  dependent  on  another  for  food. 
Holland  won  her  soil  from  the  ocean  at  immense  cost  and  sacrifice, 
rather  than  look  abroad  for  her  necessary  supplies. 

If,  then,  wTe  are  to  make  agriculture  our  chief  employment,  who 
will  show  us  a  market  for  our  surplus  produce  ?  Three  fifths  of  the 
appropriated  and  worked  soil  of  the  United  States,  occupied  by  four 
fifths  of  the  free  population,  produces  neither  provisions  nor  mate¬ 
rials  which  will  be  taken  by  any  foreign  nation  in  the  world,  or  by 
all  together,  except  in  very  limited  quantities.  In  1840,  of  the  grains 
and  bread-stuffs  produced  in  the  United  States,  after  all  that  was 
consumed  at  home  in  necessary  subsistence,  and  all  that  was  man¬ 
ufactured  or  fed  to  cattle,  and  after  all  that  was  sent  abroad — and 
this  was  not  much — there  must  have  remained  a  surplus,  which,  as 
it  could  not  be  sold,  must  have  been  wasted  and  perished,  of 
180,000,000  bushels  of  all  sorts, f  equal  in  measure  to  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  grain  annually  produced  in  England.  The  whole 
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annual  value  of  our  bread-stuffs,  except  rice,  exported  to  all  the 
world,  scarcely  exceeds  $5,000,000.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  those  abroad  who  will  supply  us  with  all  the  manufactures  we 
can  consume  ;  but  if  we  turn  all  our  productive  energies  upon  our 
fields,  who  is  there  abroad  to  take  all  the  surplus  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  which  we  can  furnish?  If  we  could  find  such,  we  should  still 
have  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  “It  takes  a  great  quantity  of  rude 
produce,  we  must  remember,  to  purchase  a  very  small  quantity  of 
manufactured  produce.”  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  produced  and  consumed  at 
home,  not  including  those  of  household  production,  is  not  less  than 
350,000,000  dollars. f  Suppose  we  had  remained  colonies,  or  had 
quietly  submitted,  colonies  or  independent  states,  to  the  policy  which 
England  would  impose  on  us.  and  now  purchased  this  amount  of  man¬ 
ufactured  produce  instead  of  making  it  for  ourselves,  how  much  raw 
produce,  provisions  and  material  would  it  take  to  pay  for  it?  All 
the  raw  cotton  raised  and  consumed  in  the  world  is  worth  about 
$100,000,000.  All  the  tobacco,  at  American  export  prices,  is  worth 
about  $20,000,000.  All  the  rice,  except  that  produced  in  the  East, 
comes,  perhaps,  to  $5,000,000,  and  all  the  sugar  in  the  world  to  about 
$108.000,000.J  Now, if  the  whole  of  all  these  staple  articles  was  raised 
in  the  United  States  exclusively,  and  we  had  a  market  abroad  for  the 
whole,  consuming  none  ourselves;  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  raised 
and  could  export  for  sale  all  the  wool,  and  all  the  provisions,  that  is, 
all  the  bread-stuffs  and  meats  of  every  description  which  are  annually 
admitted  for  consumption  into  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  whole  taken  together  would  not 
pay  for  the  manufactures  we  now  produce  for  ourselves  by  a  great 
deal  of  money.  And  yet  the  time  was,  when  even  our  friend  and 
champion  in  England,  Lord  Chatham,  declared  that  the  Americans 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  manufacture  so  much  as  a  nail  for  a 
horse  shoe  !  Blessings  and  honour  to  the  names  and  memories  of 
our  fathers,  who  rushed  into  revolution  sooner  than  submit  to  such 
commercial  bondage,  and  who,  with  that  revolution  completed,  did 
not  rest  till  they  had  finished  and  secured  our  emancipation  by  the 
establishment  of  a  home  government,  capable  of  protecting  our  inte¬ 
rests  from  the  commercial  dominion  and  policy  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ! 

We  have  only  to  look  at  facts,  such  as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  to 
see  how  impossible  it  is  that  a  nation,  depending  mainly  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  eschewing  manufactures,  can  be  prosperous.  Take  our 
own  case  by  way  of  example. 

First,  if  we  purchased  from  abroad  all  the  manufactures  which  we 
now  use  and  consume,  other  than  those  of  a  household  and  domestic 
kind,  we  could  not  pay  for  them  if  we  had  the  exclusive  right  of  sup¬ 
plying  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  at  current  prices,  with  the  great 
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staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  rice,  (except  the  Asiatics  with  the 
latter  product,)  and  had  besides  a  free  market  in  all  the  ports  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  for  all  the  surplus  provisions  which  we  could  fur¬ 
nish  and  induce  others  to  buy. 

Next,  if  we  had  all  these  privileges  and  advantages,  and,  moreover, 
could  succeed  in  making  an  even  balance  sheet  with  the  world — we 
purchasing  our  manufactures,  and  paying  in  raw  produce — still  we 
should  have  the  worst  possible  bargain  on  our  hands  ;  we  should  em¬ 
ploy  our  industry  in  the  most  disadvantageous  possible  way. 

But,  then,  we  have  no  such  privileges  and  advantages,  and  we 
never  can  have  them.  By  an  established  policy,  and,  indeed,  from 
necessity,  every  nation  supplies  its  own  demand  for  raw  produce, 
provisions  and  materials,  as  far  as  it  can ;  and  every  nation  can  do  so 
in  a  very  great  degree  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  annual  supply  of 
provisions  and  materials,  including  our  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco,  which  we  now  furnish  to  other  countries,  is,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  as  large  at  this  day  as  it  ever  will  be,  or  ever  can  be, 
under  any  supposable  circumstances.  Particular  articles  among 
these  exports  may  be  increased,  but  the  sum  of  them  will  scarcely  be 
enlarged. 

From  all  this,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  is  left  us  to  do  but  to  turn  our 
thoughts  homewards  and  inwards,  and  bring  about  there,  by  internal 
arrangement,  the  fullest  and  most  advantageous  employment  of  our 
capital  and  industry  that  we  can.  We  have  seen  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  God  has  so  constituted  men.  and  so  ordered  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  that  they  must  live  together  in  separate  national  families,  and 
he  gives  to  each  nation,  without  necessary  dependence  on  any  other, 
and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  policy  of  any  other,  and  also  without  injury 
to  any  other,  the  abundant  ability  and  means,  by  its  own  internal 
polity,  of  building  itself  up  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  cultivation,  re¬ 
finement  and  enjoyment  to  which  wealth  coutributes.  It  has  only  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  diversity  of  employment  in  the  society,  so 
that  between  and  among  three  principal  classes  or  departments,  mu¬ 
tually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  adjusted  and  adapted  to  each 
other  in  harmonious  proportion,  all  the  elements  of  production,  all 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  whole  society7,  may  be  brought  into 
full,  free  and  energetic  action.  This  done,  the  result  is  certain  to 
follow.  It  may  make  itself  as  rich  as  Ancient  Egypt  or  Modern 
China  by  this  internal  cultivation,  but  with  a  much  juster  distribution 
of  its  earnings  and  wealth  between  the  various  members  of  the 
society,  and  between  labour  and  capital,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  elevating,  humanizing  and  civilizing  operations  of  a  liberal,  ju¬ 
dicious  and  extended  foreign  intercourse  and  commerce.  In  this 
way  every  field  of  profitable  enterprise  will  be  occupied,  as  far  as 
the  hands  and  means  of  the  time  can  go.  The  soil,  the  forest,  the 
mines,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  these  will  be  made  to  give  up  their  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  rude  produce,  of  provisions  and  materials,  for  the 
uses  and  business  of  the  whole  society.  These  materials,  and  others 
of  indispensable  need  from  abroad,  a  portion  of  the  society,  seizing 
the  water-falls,  the  wind,  steam,  and  whatever  other  element  of  power 
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nature  may  be  made  to  yield,  will  work  up,  and  elaborate  into  ten 
thousand  forms  of  utility  and  beauty,  for  the  uses  and  pleasure  of 
all.  Trade  and  commerce,  internal  and  external,  carrying  for  all, 
buying  and  selling  for  all,  giving  encouragement, life  and  activity  to  all, 
amalgamating  and  consolidating  the  whole  society  at  home,  and 
bringing  it  to  a  footing  of  easy,  familiar,  profiting  and  delightful  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  national  families  of  the  earth — trade  and  com¬ 
merce  will  crown  and  consummate  the  business  and  operations  of 
the  society. 

Diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  as  between  different  countries,  with 
the  diversity  which  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
in  capacity,  skill,  knowledge  and  habits,  is  the  true  foundation  of 
foreign  commerce.  While  these  exist,  foreign  commerce  cannot 
languish  ;  but  to  be  profitable  to  the  home  country,  it  must  employ 
itself  mainly  with  the  exchange  of  manufactures,  and  little  with 
carrying  forth  rude  produce,  such  as  can  be  profitably  consumed 
or  wrought  up  at  home  ;  and  it  will  be  sure  to  increase  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  growing  wealth  of  the  home  country,  effected  by 
the  full  and  profitable  employment  of  all  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  society. 

Internal  commerce,  which  already  exchanges  a  thousand  millions 
in  value  of  the  products  of  industry  in  our  country,  where  foreign 
commerce  exchanges  one  hundred  millions — this  has  its  existence 
in  the  annual  exchangeable  values,  produced  by  the  whole  society, 
and  grows  only  by  their  growth. 

Agriculture — the  whole  department  of  labour  which  is  employed 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  earth,  in  the  production  of  food  and  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials — agriculture,  in  nearly  all  its  branches  and  varieties,  can  have 
in  the  long  run  but  one  safe,  steady,  reliable  and  profitable  market,  and 
that  is  at  home,  except,  indeed,  for  a  surplus,  after  all  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  at  home,  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  society,  when  fully 
employed,  can  consume.  I  affirm  this  of  cotton  just  as  I  do  of  corn. 
For  the  great  bulk  and  burthen  of  agricultural  products,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  other  market  whatever.  And  the  home  market  for  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  just  what  the  home  policy  of  the  country  shall  make 
it.  If  that  policy  shall  cherish,  sustain,  build  up  and  expand  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  supplying  the  home  demand  for  manufactures,  just  in  the 
same  degree  it  will  of  necessity  cherish,  sustain,  build  up  and  expand 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  two  are  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese 
Twins ;  but  in  this  case,  inseparable  by  the  true  course  of  nature, 
not  by  an  anomoly  in  it.  Mutuality,  reciprocal  demand  and  ex¬ 
change,  and  a  just  proportion  easily  adjusting  itself,  if  it  be  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  foreign  causes,  between  these  two  interests,  and  between 
them  and  commerce,  this  will  give  success  and  prosperity  to  all. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  may  prevent  or  disturb  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  harmony  which  I  have  insisted  on  so  much,  as  indispen¬ 
sable  to  national  progress  and  prosperity,  and  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  proportion  and  harmony  may  be  preserved ;  with 
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this  I  shall  relieve  your  patience.  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  rule  I 
have  prescribed  to  myself  all  along,  to  treat  this  whole  subject  as 
belonging  altogether  to  science — a  science,  indeed,  of  great  practical 
import  and  value,  and  in  no  manner  or  degree  io  politics  or  party. 
In  such  a  place,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  and  with  such  a  theme,  I  know 
but  one  party,  and  that  is  the  nation. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  causes  which  mainly  prevent  or  disturb  pro¬ 
portion  and  harmony  in  the  application  of  the  capital  of  a  country  to 
the  best  employment  of  its  industry,  are  found  in  the  state  of  its  for¬ 
eign  commercial  relations.  There  are  domestic  causes,  but  these  I 
cannot  notice  now.  Foreign  nations  are  continually  striving  how  to 
keep  their  labour  employed.  Population  crowds  on  subsistence,  and 
the  demand  for  work  or  employment  exceeds  the  supply.  Wages 
are  low.  Labour  toils  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  often  does  not  get 
even  that  for  its  toil,  but  it  is  eked  out  from  the  poor  rates.  The 
produce  of  this  labour  must  be  sold,  and  as  it  is  in  excess  for  the 
home  market,  it  must  be  sold  abroad,  and  if  need  be,  sold  for  no  pro¬ 
fit.  This  is  often  the  least  burthensome  way  in  which  capital  and 
property  holders  can  support  a  pauper  population,  or  keep  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  falling  into  absolute  pauperism.  Great  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  become  in  this  way,  sometimes,  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  for  considerable  periods,  only  the  general  workshops  of  a 
great  national  poor-house.  I  mention  this,  as  showing  one  way  in 
which  it  happens  that  imported  goods  are  often  found  flooding  the 
markets  of  a  country — our  own  for  example — at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to 
defy  all  domestic  competition  in  producing  them.  Other  causes  also 
operate,  to  which  I  have  no  time  to  refer.  I  do  not  know  if  there  be 
one  civilized  country  in  the  world  with  which  we  hold  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  which  does  not  shape  its  legislation  and  policy 
expressly  with  a  view  to  employ  and  protect  its  own  industry,  and 
so  as  to  enable  that  industry,  in  the  absence  of  protective  laws  on  our 
part,  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  our  country  as  a  market  for  its 
surplus  products. 

The  question,  then,  is,  what  shall  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  It  ex¬ 
pressly  belongs  to  the  science  of  Social  Economy  to  settle  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  What  does  that  science  answer  1  It  answers,  that  a  nation  like 
this  of  ours  cannot  employ  its  own  industry  fully  and  advantageously, 
without  a  class  of  manufactures  to  supply  the  common  and  principal 
wants  of  the  whole  society  ;  that  without  this,  the  other  classes,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  agriculturists — those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  provisions  and  of  rude  materials — cannot  be  prosperous  ;  that  such 
a  class  of  manufacturers  cannot  exist  in  the  country,  or  it  cannot  be 
built  up  within  any  reasonable  time,  so  long  as  foreign  nations,  with 
the  advantages  they  possess  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  condition,  and 
in  their  laws,  are  permitted  to  possess  themselves  of  our  domestic 
market  for  their  manufactured  products;  and  that,  therefore,  the  true 
policy  of  the  country  is,  to  stand  always  on  the  defensive,  to  surround 
its  own  population  with  all  reasonable  and  proper  defences  against 
those  invasions  and  encroachments  from  abroad,  which,  so  long  as 
they  last,  necessarily  derange  and  destroy  that  proportional  diversity 
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of  employment  by  which  alone  the  common  piwoperity  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

And  this  science  of  Social  Economy  goes  farther.  It  declares,  all 
theory  and  speculation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  poli¬ 
cy  which  builds  up  and  sustains  domestic  manufactures,  actually 
raises  instead  of  depressing  the  prices  and  value  of  the  product  of 
agricultural  and  all  other  labour.  It  declares  it  to  be  a  common  rule, 
that  the  best  market  for  rude  produce  is  the  home  market,  and  the 
larger  the  better  ;  that  such  produce  finds  a  comparatively  disad¬ 
vantageous  market  abroad,  when  exchanged  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  bearing  even  the  cheapest  prices,  so  long  as  capital  and  labour 
in  the  home  country  remain  in  any  degree  unemployed,  or  not  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  in  production  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  securing 
permanently  to  the  country  a  supply  of  manufactures  of  the  best 
quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  rates,  is  to  keep  the  materials  of  such 
manufactures,  if  we  have  them,  at  home,  as  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  domestic  supplies  at  least,  to  be  wrought  up  there.  Finally, 
it  declares,  that  it  is  only  the  surplus  of  our  rude  produce,  after 
our  own  population  is  fully  fed  and  fully  employed,  and  our  own 
wants  have  been  fully  supplied  with  manufactures  out  of  it,  that 
should  be  sent  abroad  ;  and  that  even  then,  the  more  we  can  send 
abroad  of  all  the  surplus  we  produce  in  the  shape  of  prepared  and 
wrought  articles,  and  fabrics,  in  exchange  and  payment  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  luxuries  of  foreign  climes  and  countries,  the  more  safe, 
and  the  more  advantageous  and  prosperous  will  be  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  take  my  leave  of  the  subject 
for  this  time.  I  believe  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  I  have 
presented  are  founded  in  nature,  in  truth,  and  in  right.  The  laws 
of  this  science,  if  it  be  a  science,  are  the  laws  of  God.  Nations 
can  no  more  disobey  such  laws,  and  be  safe  and  prosperous,  than  indi¬ 
viduals  can  disobey  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  and  be  safe  and  pros¬ 
perous.  In  this  country,  we  are  born  to  an  inheritance  such  as  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  bestowed  on  no  other  people.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful. 
Let  us  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  not  be  found  unwilling  to  fulfill  a  glo¬ 
rious  destiny. 
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NOTE  A. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  British  Islands  are  capable  of  supplying  the  popula¬ 
tion  with  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

1st.  The  increase  of  crops,  from  the  improved  culture  of  the  land,  has  ot  late  been 
very  great.  Eighty-two  bushels  of  wheat  have  already  been  harvested  from  a  single 
acre.  About  7,000,000  acres  are  annually  sown  with  wheat  in  Great  Britain.  At  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  crop  would  be  140,000,000  bushels.  The  actual  crop  is  estimated 
at  90,000,000.  If  the  average  yield  per  acre  can  be  brought  up  to  fifty  bushels,  the  crop 
would  be  350,000,000  bushels !  The  average  annual  importation  for  seven  years  has 
been  only  about  14,000,000  bushels. 

2d.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  still  15,000,000  of  reclaimable  waste  land.  One  third 
of  this  in  wheat,  producing  only  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  yield  100,000,000 
bushels. — ( Farmer's  Mag.,  Lond.,  July,  1843.) 

3d.  Mr.  Hewett  Davis,  a  practical  farmer  of  England,  has  published  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  him  in  reducing  very  greatly  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre.  He 
makes  better  crops  from  sowing  three  pecks  of  wheat,  than  from  sowing  three  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

If  7,000,000  acres  be  sown  with  the  ordinary  allowance  there  of  two  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre,  17,500,000  bushels  are  taken  for  seed.  If  one  bushel  only  be  used, 
the  quantity  required  is  7,000,000 — a  saving  of  10,500,000 — within  3,500,000  of  the 
average  annual  importation  for  seven  years ! 

But  suppose  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  import  wheat  and  flour,  how  much  of  all 
she  imports  would  she  take  of  us — and  that  if  she  were  to  give  up  her  corn  laws'? 

1st.  Of  an  average  annual  import  for  seven  years  of  14,000,000  bushels,  (flour  included,) 
720,000  bushels  were  received  from  the  United  States — or  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  supply — according  to  McCulloch. 

2d.  A  Report  was  made  to  Parliament,  1841,  containing  the  weekly  price  current  of 
grain  at  the  principal  marts  of  the  corn  trade  in  Europe  and  Asia  for  seven  years,  ending 
with  1840.  The  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa  was  62  cents  per  bushel. 
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The  average  is  77  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  during  the  same  period,  was  SI  40,  or,  leaving  out 
1838,  when  prices  were  highest,  the  average  was  SI  30. 

By  the  same  report  it  appears,  that  the  average  cost  of  freight  from  the  European 
ports  was  13  cents  per  bushel.  Freight  from  the  United  States  to  England  is  estimated 
by  Ellsworth  (Report,  1843)  at  35  to  36  cents  per  cwt.  ;  so  that  if  a  bushel  of  wheat 
weighed  only  50  lbs.,  the  freight  would  be  17  to  18  cents  per  bushel. 

[Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  Report,  1843,  states  the  price  of  wheat  in  several  European  ports 
at  the  average  of  40s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  $1  11  per  bushel.  But  he  took  the  prices  of 
1840  alone,  when  they  were  a  third  higher  than  the  average  for  seven  years.] 


NOTE  B. 

Bread-stuffs  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1840 — grains  and  potatoes,  (102,000,000  of 
the  latter,)  amounted  to  658,326,744  bushels. 

The  wheat  was . 66,000,000  bushels. 

Exported  and  used  in  manufactures . 11,500,000 


54,500,000 

Of  590,000,000  bushels  of  all  other  grains,  &c.,  take  out  all  the  barley,  half  the  corn, 
and  one  fourth  the  rye,  &c.,  and  there  remained  for  human  consumption  300,000,000  bushels. 
Add  the  wheat  as  above .  54,500,000 


_  354,500,000 

In  England  five  bushels  of  bread-stuff  to  each  person,  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  quantity  consumed.  Allow  ten  bushels  here  to  seventeen 
millions . . . 170,000,000 


This  calculation,  made  in  round  numbers,  would  leave  a  surplus  of  184,500,000  bushels. 

f  Vide  4  Hunt’s  M.  Mag.  p.  571—575.) 
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NOTE  C. 

The  raw  cotton  grown  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  900,000,000  lbs.  This,  at  10  cents, 


would  be  worth  $90,000,000. 

( McCulloch’s  Com.  Diet.,  Phil.  Ed.  of  1840—“  Cotton.”) 
The  tobacco  grown  in  the  world — 

In  the  United  States,  (1840,) . . . 119,484  hhds. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world . . . .  128,453 

238,937 

at . $80 

$19,105,900 

(  Vide  G  Hunt's  M.  Mag.,  p.  242—245.) 

The  sugar  is  estimated  at  18,080,658  cwt.,  or  (say) . 900,000  tons, 

at . $120 

$108,000,000 

(  Vide  5  Hunt’s  M.  Mag.  198.) 


